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PPROXIMATELY 2,408,000 students—an in- 
crease of about 3 percent over the 1947 fall 
enrollment—are attending the nation’s colleges and 
universities this fall. Veteran students, last fall 
comprising almost half of the higher education stu- 
dent body, have decreased 9 percent to 1,021,000 
(42 percent of all college students). The number of 
students attending college for the first time is also 
down from the 1947 fall enrollment figure. This 
year 569,000 students entered college, as compared 
to 593,000 reported in the fall of 1947. 

These data, gathered in the annual fall enrollment 
survey, are based upon returns from substantially 
all of the nation’s 1,800 higher educational institu- 
tions. Less than 50 institutions failed to respond 
tothe inquiry. ‘The nonreporting institutions were, 
in the main, small schools enrolling fewer than 500 
students each. To arrive at national totals, esti- 
mates were made for these institutions. 











Total Enrollment 

From table 1, it will be noted that, while enroll- 
ments increased in the universities, colleges, and 
professional schools and in teachers colleges, enroll- 
ments decreased in the junior colleges and the 
Negro institutions. Part of the declining enroll- 
ment in junior colleges may be attributed to the 
lrge wave of veteran students who completed their 
jinior college work last June and passed on into the 
nior institutions this fall. The percentage decline 


in the number of veterans attending junior colleges 
——— ee 


*Educational Statistician, Research and Statistical Service. 
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was almost four times as great as the decrease 
reported by all institutions. 


Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher educational 
institutions, by type of institution, 1947 and 1948 











Percent- 
Type of institution Fall 1947 | Fall 1948 age of 
change 
Pa STE 2,°338, 000 | 2, 408, 000 3.0 
Universities, colleges, and professional 
COE scsi cionrstincntctmeninieatiaaaael 1, 883, 000 | 1, 959, 000 4.0 
i RE ee ae ats 162, 000 170, 000 4.9 
saa SNE -ccnts cn atninbmpnacieenate 219, 000 208, v00 —5.0 
eS RES Ses 74, 000 71, 000 —4.1 














Fewer Veterans Enrolled 


The number of veterans attending higher edu- 
cational institutions this fall was almost 101,000 
fewer than the number enrolled in the fall of 1947. 
(See table 2.) Only 4 States (Delaware, Florida, 
New Jersey, and New Mexico) sustained increased 
veteran enrollment. The combined increase in these 
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4 States, however, accounted for fewer than 525 
veteran students. 


Table 2.—Veteran enrollment, 1947 and 1948 

















Percent- 

Type of institution Fall 1947 | Fall 1948 age of 

change 
ON di icnneniooeobiinne 1, 122, 000 | 1,021,000 —9.0 

Universities, colleges, and professional 

1S oS aR gn S Sea ee 950, 000 889, 000 —6.4 
TRE MOND. cn ncnpscbenosnuntens= 63, 0U0 , 000 —11.1 
— PN. a conchictntedecboc= 83, 000 54, 000 —34.9 
ame ee eee 000 22, 000 —15.4 








Students Attending College for the First Time 

The number of students attending college for the 
first time in the fall of 1948 decreased about 24,000 
(4.1 percent) from 1947. (See table 3.) The num- 
ber of first-time entrants into college this fall, how- 
ever, is 36 percent greater than the prewar peak of 
1939-40. This fact is significant if it may be 
assumed that the group entering college for the 
first time this fall represents the normal flow into 
college directly from high school. 

In the prewar period, the number of students 
enrolling for the first time was approximately 30 
percent of all students. This fall the new entrants 
comprise about 24 percent of the student body. 


Table 3.—Studenis attending college for the first 
time, 1947 and 1948 











Percent- 

Type of institution Fall 1947 | Fall 1948 age of 

change 
PON i Sais aneaiacidieice ewe 593, 000 569, 000 —4.1 

Universities, colleges, and professional 

SSS ea eee a ere 408, 000 396, 000 —3.0 
Ce SS eee 55, 000 51, 000 —7.3 
— le ak aacigiammaeininndinw 107, 000 103, 000 —3.7 
egro institutions_.............--- wont is 23, 000 19, 000 —17.4 














Enrollment of Men and Women 

The survey shows that the total number of men 
students attending college this fall was 3.2 percent 
greater than last fall. Women students increased 
2.5 percent in the corresponding period. This fall 
the men comprise about 71 percent of all students. 
(See table 4.) 

Approximately 20,000 women are attending college 
under the provisions of the GI Bill, as compared to 
1,001,000 men. 

Of considerable significance is the fact that, among 
those students entering college for the first time, the 
women showed an increase of over 3 percent, while 
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the corresponding number of men students declined S 
7.5 percent. f 


Table 4.—Fall enrollment of men and women students, IS 





























1941-1948 
Men Women A 
Total 

Year enrollment Percent- Percent. tif 
Number | age of | Number | ageof rai 
total total Ame 
Oe ae ae 1, 263,000 | 765,000} 60.6 | 498,000 | 394g CE! 
lie inn dea Ria 738, 274,000 | 37.1 | 464,000 | — @29 94g 

cicinadaadidnocua 926, 360,000 | 38.9! 566,000] 61! 

lcnauhecdatestuanted 2,078,000 | 1,418,000 | 68.2 | 660,000 313 
cictintodacnah 2; 338,000 | 1,659,000 | 71.0 | 679, 000 doy 4 aT 
GRRE: , 408, 1,712,000 | 71.1 | 696,000 | 89H some 
grad 
Definitions of Items Rept 


Fall enrollment data reported in this survey in} conv 
clude full-time and part-time resident students on The | 
the graduate and undergraduate levels. Institv. 4 
tions were requested to exclude correspondence and Ur 
extension students from their reports. The defini Ame 
tion should be carefully considered in comparing the] "48 | 
data contained in this report with enrollment statis "Ort 
tics reported from other sources based upon special] #t W! 
groups of institutions and covering only full-time] *2t¢ 
students, or including extension or correspondence Inter 
students, summer-school students, or students [h 
registering later in the year. 

Institutions were asked to include as veteran nu 
only those receiving training under Public Laws 
and/or 16 (78th Cong.). Consequently, the survey] Sve! 
does not reveal the number of students who areg Sver 
veterans but are not receiving educational benefits, ‘ents 
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Archeological Excavation by Chicago |” ' 
and Pennsylvania thi 





AN ARCHEOLOGICAL EXCAVATION, which was start 
50 years ago in the ruins of Nippur, leading cityi 
ancient Sumer, will be resumed again this fall by th 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago an 
the University Museum of the University 
Pennsylvania. 

The first major postwar archeological expediti 
to the Near East, the excavation will be directed b 
Donald E. McCown, associate professor of ar 
ology at the University of Chicago and field direc 
of the university’s Iraq archeological project. Ef 
cavation will be concentrated on two sites— 
temple of Enlil, a paramount god of the Sumeri 
country, and the temple library. 
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Student Exchange Under Buenos Aires Convention, 


1939-1948 


T THE PRESENT TIME, 17 of the American 

Republics, including the United States, have 
ratified the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Cuba, the most 
recent signatory power, ratified the convention in 
1948. Since the beginning of this exchange pro- 
gram, 163 Latin-American graduate students have 
come to the United States, and 29 United States 
graduate students have gone to the other American 
Republics on fellowships under the terms of this 
convention. 


The Buenos Aires Convention 
Upon the request of the United States, the Inter- 


‘1 American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 


was held in Buenos Aires in 1936. One of the note- 
worthy conventions resulting from this conference, 
at which all of the American Republics were repre- 
ented, was the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations. 

The provisions of the agreement called for an 
achange of two graduate students or teachers 
annually between each of the signatory powers. A 
panel of five applicants, nominated by the sending 
yovernment, was to be presented to the receiving 
government, which, in turn, would select two stu- 
dents or teachers from each panel for l-year fellow- 
hips. It was further stipulated that the sending 
government or the recipient of the fellowship should 
pay the costs of travel and that the receiving govern- 
nent should pay tuition at an appropriate institution 
f higher learning, an adequate maintenance allow- 
ance, and possibly a small sum for books and neces- 
ary equipment. 

As additional to the treaty exchanges thus provided 
br, each government agreed “‘to encourage by appro- 


ents being responsible for travel costs and salaries 
ifthe professors selected. It is the purpose of this 


‘Specialist, Exchange of Students, Teachers, and Professors, 
Division of International Education, Office of Education. 
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By THOMAS E. COTNER* 


article, however, to summarize only the official 
exchange of graduate students as provided for under 
the Buenos Aires Convention. ! 


Exchange of Students 


Exchanges did not take place immediately after 
the signing of the convention. Some time was 
required for formal ratification and for deposit of 
such ratification with the Pan American Union. 
The United States ratified the convention July 15, 
1937, and deposited ratification with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on July 29, 1937. By 1939, a suffici- 
ent number of countries had ratified the convention 
to make exchanges feasible. Also, an appropriation 
was received from the United Statts Congress in 
that year to implement these exchanges. The first 
students to be exchanged under the treaty were 
between Chile and the United States in 1939-40. 
Since that time, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Department of State have cooperated 
closely in the operation and supervision of this pro- 
gram, assisted by an appointed Advisory Selection 
Committee on Exchange Fellowships and Profes- 
sorships. 

The Latin-American students who received fellow- 
ships for study in the United States from 1939 to 
June 1948 are indicated in table 1. 

Students may have their fellowships renewed for 
an additional year if renominated by their respective 
governments and if additional time is required for 
the successful completion of their work, provided 
that a good academic record has been maintained. 
Several of the students have therefore had their 
fellowships renewed, but they have not been counted 
twice in the table. 

During the academic year 1947-48, 31 students 
studied in the United States under the convention. 
Nine other students were selected from 1947-48 
panels to begin their studies in September 1948. 
The students were placed in 26 different colleges and 
universities, representing a wide geographical dis- 
tribution ranging from New York to California and 
from Michigan to Texas. Table 2 indicates the 


1 For a summary of this program as of January 1947, see “Stu- 
dent Exchanges Under the Buenos Aires Convention” in HicHer 
Epucation, February 1, 1947. 
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Table 1.—Latin-American students awarded fellowships by the Government of the United States under the 
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names of students studying in the United States | University of Michigan. Hilda Montenegro of 
under this program in 1947-48. Guatemala made an enviable record in musi " 
1 


education at the University of Texas and was 
elected to membership in the honorary service | Ho 





Student Accomplishment 


Some of the accomplishments of these students 


organization, the Orange Jackets. Abraham Melt 
zer from Costa Rica was awarded the degree of 


during the year should be mentioned. Walter master of science in engineering by Stanford Uni- = 
Olbrich from Chile studied wool production at Utah _ versity. Guillermo Torres, one of Mexico’s out ~~ 
State Agricultural College and, as the first student standing younger mathematicians, continued his Pa, 
from Chile on that campus, contributed much to work toward a doctor of philosophy degree a Per 
the students’ knowledge of the customs and culture Princeton. Acacia D’Lucca of Venezeula, who 

of his country. Pasqual Santoni received his studied nursing at Vanderbilt University, has Ven 
bachelor’s degree in civil engineering from Cornell returned to her country as Assistant Director of the 
University and represented his country, the Domini- National School of Nursing. Victoria Bossio and 

can Republic, at the American Association for Catalina Restrepo, both from Colombia, completed 
Engineering Education held in June 1948 at Austin, masters’ degrees in education at Teachers College, 
Tex. Alejandro Irazabal from Venezuela completed | Columbia University and Indiana State Teachers} — 
his master’s degree in public health dentistry at the College, respectively. 
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Most of the students made several speeches on life 
and customs in their countries, participated in 
round-table discussions, were members of Pan 
American, international relations, and language 
clubs, and took part in the activities of the Inter- 
national Houses. Celia Arias of Paraguay and 
Francisco de la Torre Gomez of Peru were elected 
to the student council of the International House in 
New York. Rigoberto Juarez-Paz of Guatemala, 
studying education at Indiana University, spoke on 
his country in Spanish before the Spanish Teachers 
Association in Indiana. Reports from foreign 
student advisers and supervising professors indicate 
the favorable impression created by the students, 
and reports from students reveal an appreciation of 
the opportunity to study in the colleges and uni- 
versities in this country and of the democratic 


Table 2.—Fellowship students under the Buenos Aires Convention in the United States, 1947-48 


educational system and way of life found in the 


United States. 


New Arrivals, 1948-49 


This summary of the 


Aires Convention has been concerned primarily with 
the students here during 1947-48 and a report on 


the program since its 


arrival of several new students for 1948-49 can be 


(See table 3.) Other treaty 
students will come to the United States later in the 


reported at this time. 


year. 


Fellowships for United States Students 


The counterpart of the fellowship program for 
graduate students from the other American Repub- 
lics under the Buenos Aires Convention is the sending 


program under the Buenos 


inception. However, the 








Country Name Year Field of study College or university 
2, a eee Alfonso Linares. _.........-.- 1946-47 | Gastro-enterology_-_.....-.--- George Washington University; 
Mayo Clinic. 
| ERIE reer Flavio Aprigliano____.....--- 1946-47 | Ear, nose and throat specialist._.| Harvard Medical School. 
Re Nicataininck wae vce Cecilia de Castro e Silva___-- 1946-47 | Educational psychology. ..----- University of Michigan. 
a | ee 1947-48 | Nuclear physics.............-- Princeton University. 
EER TS Salomon Wexman Budnick_-__| 1946-47 | Organic chemistry_..........-- University of Illinois. 
i Pia nwnetle Walter Olbrich Friedemann___| 1947-48 | Sheep raising, wool technology_.| Utah State Agricultural College. 
Colombia........<<..<- Victoria Bossio (R) !______--- 1946-47 | Elementary education_...___--_- Columbia University. 
|) Rae ee Catalina Restrepo M. (R) !._-| 1946-47 | Secondary education____._.---- Indiana State Teachers College. 
BOs Seickeucass Marco Tulio Salgado___.__--- 1946-47 | Educational administration. -___- Orientation Center, Ohio State 
University. 
ee Maria Isabel Jimenez-__-_--_-- ig tn ee University of California. 
ge Abraham Meltzer-_---_..---- 1947-48 | Civil engineering. -...........- Stanford University. 
Dominican Republic..| Angel Romero Beltre (R) !__-| 1947-48 | Obstetrics, gynecology. .......- George Washington University 
(Gallinger Hospital). 
2 ee Sea Jose Pasqual Santoni-_---_--- 1947-48 | Highway engineering_.......--- Cornell University. 
RES EE Rigoberto Juarez-Paz____.--- 1947-48 | Educational administration ---- Indiana University. 
| NEES Angela Mora Castaneda______ 1947-48 | Abnormal psychology--...----- Wayne University. 
ee ee Hilda Montenegro Engel----- 1947-48 | Art and music education. -_----- University of Texas. 
| PSE? Jean Marie Vorbe__....----- 1946-47 | Highway engineering......._-.-- Iowa State College. 
A Roger Loubeau_...........-- 1946-47 | Taxation, internal revenue___-_- University of Chicago. 
Honduras_.......---- Jose R. Lardizabal__........- GG? | Dini cdiokiiieitinw — School, Northwestern 
niversity. 
TS daa ihe Ovestily Diss A... ie cc ce WG-43 | Beuemai. 5. dns ce oc ceca George Washington University. 
ea Ernestina Caballero.........- 1947-48 | English and education. -~-__-.-- University of California. 
tas aa sideicat iden Guillermo Torres. ___...----- 1947-48 | Higher mathematics_-_.------- Princeton University. 
__ EE RRS D Maria Salinas Ruiz__-...---- 1947-48 | Psychology_.............-.---- Columbia University. 
Nicaragua. .........- Oswaldo Arostegui Barea___-_- 1946-47 | Infant diseases............---- Harvard Medical School. 
I ieticsicecictine Diogenes A. Arosemena- ----- 1947-48 | International law, political science} Catholic University. ; ; 
ee poe Celia Arias (R)!.........-.- 1947-48 | Educational psychology-.------ Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
ER ore Francisco de la Torre___----- T9068 | Bibacdtiem. ..... nn ccccscsesce Do. eis 
Bi iit cemicets Antonio Saravia Castro. .._-- 1947-48 | Educational psychology. ...---- paren of California (Los 
ngeles). 
Venezuela. .....-...- Acacia D’Lucca............- eS ER Se EET Ent oe University School of 
ursing. 
ae re Luis Felipe Dominguez... --- 1946-47 | Internal medicine, endocrinology. ae a University Medical 
chool. 
PN eka tab Alejandro Irazabal_...._..--- 1947-48 | Public health dentistry_......-- ae mid of Michigan Dental 
chool. 




















1(R) Indicates that the fellowship was renewed. 
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Table 3.—Buenos Aires Convention students arriving in the United States for the 1948-49 academic year Tk 
Name Country Field of study College or university 
SS Ee ee eae Soil mechanics, reinforced con- | Pennsylvania State College. 
crete. 
pe i siti nulpiow atiimaaint | ee Economics and finance___....---- University of Pennsylvania. 
opoldo Nachbin- -..........-.-- ee Higher mathematics---_-_..---.--- University of Chicago. T 
Te Colombia_.....--- SEIS Sp Ee University of Michigan. 
rere Es aeeee Re ON ear Syracuse University. 
"SRS Ck ER ES Industrial chemistry_------------ Illinois Institute of Technology. of al 
Beaumanoir Prophete- ---.-.-------|----- PNB x ils Sete Sah SNE ccitituisticiidinn Wbetkacnasia Howard University. in 0 
Carlos Agureia C_............... Honduras. ..----- Abdominal surgery_-.-.---------- University of Minnesota, Medical 
School. coun 
Julia Helena de Urriola_._....---- SS RE Business education__......------ Columbia University, Teachers College. ], fo; 
een PE wheuscdione Secondary education.._........-- oO. Bony A 
NE SIONS Ri csntimnstis Gastro-enterology- -...---------- University of Minnesota, Medical } brins 
School. 
Octavio Melendez Juarez_....---- eee Civil engineering. -..........---- Purdue University. Educ 
Teofila Violeta Gamarra______----- ys RAR Ee Visual aids in education___.------ Indiana University. I 
Angelica Zavala de Rojas_-_------|----- itisisbenken English teaching. ........-..---- University of Michigan. , 2 
uc. 
The | 
. a . cate 
of United States graduate students to these Repub- | Applications for Fellowships aude 
lics for study and research leading to advanced Students desirous of making application should spenc 
degrees. This part of the program, inoperative dur- _ write to the Division of International Educational } ,,).. 
ing the war years, has now been resumed. Thus far, Relations, American Republics Section, Office of J iti, 
11 of the signatory states have indicated that they | Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, ] fj. 
will receive our students during 1948-49. These D. C. Sometime in December, the United States 5,2) 
countries are Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Selection Committee will prepare panels made up of Jp. , 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, the names of five students for presentation to each Jam 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. Itisexpected that currently participating government, which in tum Jit... 
at a later date Bolivia, Cuba, Guatemala, Nicaragua, will choose two from the five for l-year fellowships. };.4:, 
and Panama will be able to participate in this phase It should be pointed out that several months are Jur 
of the interchange. required before governments receiving panels are Jortif 
Graduate students in the United States should able to make selections. Applications must be Jn , 
have the following qualifications before applying for | Teceived by the Office of Education not later than }¢ tn, 
these fellowships: United States citizenship, a bach- December 15, 1948. Orie} 
‘ ; t 
elor’s degree or an equivalent, the completion of some os. 
graduate study, a satisfactory knowledge of the lan- Course in Community Planning 7" : 
guage of the country to which the student wishes to ‘TraIinING IN COMMUNITY PLANNING is offered 4 b a 
: a , ‘ =eaeie ishe 
go, good health, moral character, intellectual ability, geography majors at Valparaiso University through = 
and a suitable plan of study or a research topicwhich a theoretical course, “Geographic Planning,” fol Banc 
has been approved by the student’s adviser or super- _—_ Jowed by a practical laboratory course in “Urban ned 
vising professor. All other considerations being Field Survey.” A “Rural Field Survey” laboratory i. 
equal, students under 35 years of age and veterans _will be organized later. 
° ° je y = inum 
will be given preference. Students gain actual field survey experience i J—— 
Transportation to and from the receiving country the city of Valparaiso. Currently, they are re _— 
is paid by the United States Government. The  vising the wartime defense maps of the community me 
ape - . teeive 
receiving government pays tuition and a monthly _ to bring them up to date and make them useful tof... | 
maintenance allowance. In some cases a small sum local citizens who are engaged in zoning the area Bola, 
is allotted for books and incidentalexpenses. Itmay At the rate of four blocks per hour the students aft flaited ; 
be necessary for the student to supplement his main- working their way through the town (population 4 the 
tenance allowance from other sources to meet the 10,000) observing and recording the various ways tee 
cost of living expenses. in which property is used. re 
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The University of Teheran 


HE UNIVERSITY OF TEHERAN, now 14 
years old, is the only university in Iran, a country 
of about 17 million inhabitants. The university is 
in many respects similar to universities in other 
countries, but in some ways it is unique. Through 
a foreign scholarship program it makes an effort to 
bring students from other countries to Iran. 


Educational System of Iran 

In Iran, students complete 6 years elementary 
education, then take a government examination. 
The Ministry of Education awards an official certifi- 
cate to those who pass this examination. The 
student then may enter a high school. Usually he 
yends 5 years in the secondary or high school and 
takes a government general secondary school exami- 
nation. However, his secondary education is not 
officially recognized until he completes the sixth or 
fnal year in the high school and takes the final or 
the second cycle examination. He may take this 
lamination either in the science, mathematics, or 
iterature section, depending on his course of special- 
zation. Formerly the 6 years of secondary education 
vere divided into two cycles of 3 years each. A 
trtificate was awarded at the end of each cycle. 
The completion of the second cycle meant the end 
ifthe secondary school education. 


Origin of the University 

The modern University of Teheran may be said 
to have had its origin in the old Dar’ ulfunoon, estab- 
ished by one of the Iran’s well-known statesmen, 












Mirza Taghi Khan Amir Kabir. The old Dar’ 
ifunoon, or university, offered a variety of special- 
wd courses, such as military science and tactics, 
nedicine, literature, mathematics, and music. Later, 
inumber of these departments were separated and 


*Member of the staff, Division of International Educational 
Klations, Office of Education. Dr. Sassani, a native of Iran, 
teeived his elementary and secondary education in schools in 
fat country. In 1933-40 he was an Iranian Government 
tholar under the Ministry of Education, and he studied in the 
lhited States, where he attended the State College of Washington 
itd the Universities of Idaho, Minnesota, Chicago, and Missouri. 
ie received the doctor of philosophy degree from the University 
Missouri. His thesis dealt with the development of the control 
education in Iran. 
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became independent of the Dar’ulfunoon. The 
Department of Military Science and Tactics was 
taken over by the Ministry of War and remodeled 
into the Military College. The Department of 
Medicine became an independent School of Medicine 
and Pharmacology with an extensive program of 
study. ‘The National Teachers’ College and the 
School of Law and Political Sciences followed the 
same pattern and became independent institutions. 
In the larger cities, there were advanced schools of 
Islamic sciences, philosophy, and theology, each with 
its own curricula and administration. These schools 
were usually located in the mosques or buildings 
connected with them. 

In 1934 the Ministry of Education prepared a bill 
for the establishment of a national university which 
would bring under a common administration all the 
institutions of higher learning in the country, and 
would also create other new faculties. In 1934 the 
bill was enacted into law by the Majlis (the National 
Consultative Assembly) and the various faculties 
throughout the country were brought under one 
administration. There were still other colleges 
which continued under the supervision of Ministries 
other than the Ministry of Education. 

In 1942 the university obtained real independence 
when its administration, which had formerly con- 
stituted one of the departments of the Ministry of 
Education, became an independent organization and 
a part of the university itself. In 1944, the Veteri- 
nary College, and in 1945, the College of Agriculture, 
which were previously under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, were placed under the juris- 
diction of the University of Teheran. 


University Staff (Civil Service Employees) 

According to the civil service laws, the academic 
staff is devided into three categories; namely, pro- 
fessors, senior lecturers, and lecturers, all with civil 
service grades and status. 

A professor should not be less than 30 years of 
age, and in addition to other qualifications, should 
have at least a doctor’s degree or its equivalent. 
Professors of the university are divided into ten civil 
service grades, according to their salary scale. 
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They remain at least 1 year each in grades one, 
two, and three, 2 years each in grades four, five, and 
six, and 3 years in each grade from seven upwards. 
The professor is the head of the department in which 
he teaches. Like a civil service position, a professor- 
ship can only be awarded when there is a vacancy. 

The age of the senior lecturer should not be less 
than 25 years, and, like the professor, he should hold 
a doctor’s degree or its equivalent. Lecturers must 
have at least the same qualifications as teachers of 
the secondary schools.' No promotion can be made 
from the rank of lecturer to that of senior lecturer. 
If during his employment a lecturer qualifies as a 
senior lecturer, he must resign his rank as lecturer 
and begin again from the first grade of senior lec- 
ture-ship. Under certain provisions, the academic 
staff may be granted leave of absence to travel 
abroad for the purpose of research or study. All 
the salaries are commensurate with the civil serv- 
ice grades and all such positions are permanent 
in accordance with law, unless specified otherwise. 


Colleges of the University 


The University of Teheran has the following six 
branches which are termed as faculties: Faculty of 
Literature, Philosophy and Pedagogy; Faculty of 
of Law, Economics, Political Science; Faculty of 
Medicine with its components; Faculty of Engineer- 
ing; Faculty of Science; and Faculty of Theology. 

In addition to these faculties, the following insti- 
tutions of higher learning are affiliated with the 
university: School of Arts (formerly known as 
College of Fine Arts); Veterinary College; and 
Agricultural College. Since 1940 the Teheran 
hospitals have been annexed to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of the University of Teheran. 


Administration 


The university is under the supervision of a 
chancelor who is appointed by the Royal Charter on 
the proposal of the Ministry of Education, and who is 
elected from among the deans of the faculties. He 
holds office for 3 years and may be reelected at the 
termination of that period. The vice chancelor is 
appointed by the minister of education on the pro- 
posal of the chancelor of the university. He is 
appointed from members of the profession. The 
deans of the college are elected by the council of 


1 According to the law governing the education of teachers, passed in February 
1934, and the law for compulsory education which passed in July 1943, the second- 
ary school teacher must hold a diploma of the National Teachers’ College. 
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the faculty concerned from the professors of that 
college and are appointed on the proposals of the 
chancelor and the approval of the Ministry of 
Education. The term of this office is also 3 years, 
subject to reelection. Sub-deans (assistant deans) 
are elected in the same manner but with no term of 
office fixed for them. 


The University Senate 


The University Senate is comprised of the following 
persons: The chancelor of the university who is the 
president of the Council, the vice chancelor, the dean 
of colleges, and at least one professor from every 
college. 

The University Senate decides all the matter 
concerning admissions, graduation, degrees, ete, 
Under the leadership of the dean, each college has its 
own council. The Council has a variety of duties 
such as offering views concerning disciplinary meas 
ures and electing the deans. 

All the administrative affairs of the university are 
carried on by the university secretariat, which has 
six departments: the personnel office; department of 
the preparation of curricula; department of account- 
ing; department of publications and cultural relations; 


department of technical institutes; and the general] j 


department. 


Admissions 


Admission to any college of the university is by 
certificate of completion of 6 years of secondary 
school based on 6 years’ elementary education or its 
equivalent. In addition the student must pass 4 
competitive entrance examination. 
for students in any faculty of the university is 270 
rials ($20, approximately). Exemption from paying 
the fee may be granted in certain cases. 


Degrees 
Except in the Faculty of Medicine, the under 


The annual fee} i 





graduate course in most of the colleges extends overa 


period of 3 years. Upon the completion of this} 
program and passing al] the required examinations, 4j| 


degree of licentiate equivalent to either bachelor d 
arts or bachelor of science is granted to the candidate 
The course of study in the Faculty of Medicine is 
6 years. The degree of doctor of medicine is given 
students who have completed the required 6-yeal 
program, and have successfully passed the fin 


examination, and whose theses have been accepted Us 


by the faculty. 
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hat} The course of study in the School of Dentistry and 
the} Pharmacology extends over a period of 4 years. The 
off degree of doctor of dentistry is given after passing 
ars, the fourth year final examination and writing a thesis 
ans) which must be approved by the faculty. A diploma 
n off in pharmacology (first class) equivalent to bachelor’s 
degree is given to students who have passed their 
fourth year final examination. A doctorate degree 
is given after the 4 years of study and upon the 
ving | approval of a thesis. 

the} The Faculty of Medicine has also a College of 
Jean} Midwifery, a College of Nursing, and a College of 
very § Hygiene and Public Health. Their admission and 
graduation requirements are comparatively easier 
tters § than those for the other colleges. 

et. The course of the Faculty of Engineering, the 
8 its | youngest of all the colleges, is 4 years. At the end of 
uties | 4 years, the engineer’s degree is awarded to students 
neas- | who pass the required examination, and successfully 
complete an assigned project. The college offers 
y are§ courses in five fields: Roads and building; mineralogy 
1 has} and metallurgy; mechanics; electricity; and industrial 
nt off chemistry. 
oun} The Faculty of Theology prepares Islamic 
tions;| preachers. The Faculty of Fine Arts offers courses 
neral} in three fields—architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
All courses cover 2 years of theoretical instruction 
and an unlimited time on practical instruction. The 
latter includes a project which if accepted authorizes 
is by§ the candidate to use the title of architect, painter 
ndary§ (artist) or sculptor. 
or its} The course in the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine 
pass af extends over a 4-year period. The doctorate degree 
al fee is awarded upon completing the 4-year program, 
is 270} passing the final examinations, and writing an 
paying | approved thesis. 

The course in the agricultural college is 3 years. 
The first 2 years of the curriculum are the same for 
ill the students. In the last year, the student may 
specialize in one of the following fields: Agriculture 
ind cattle breeding, horticulture, irrigation, forestry, 
is§ plant-pest control, rural industries, and rural teach- 
ng. The university offers postgraduate work in 
Persian language and literature and in some branches 
science. The total enrollment of the university is 


‘proximately 5,700 (1946). 
foreign Scholarships 

During the academic year of 1946-47, the univer- 
ity invited 10 students from India, Afghanistan, 
U.S. S. R., Turkey, and Iraq to continue their 
ligher studies in Iran at the expense of the university. 
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Recently the University Council has invited students 
from Egypt, France, England, the United States of 
America, and Czechoslovakia. All traveling ex- 
penses and maintenance, including clothing, will be 
borne by the university. The requirements for the 
scholarship are as follows: Certificate of completion 
of a standard high school or its equivalent; a suffi- 
cient knowledge of Persian language (reading and 
writing); and an age not more than 25 years, except 
for the candidates who want to specialize in Persian 
language and literature for which there is no age 
limit. 





Interdepartmental Majors at Rutgers 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES of Rutgers 
University has recently instituted two interdepart- 
mental majors in Latin American Civilization and 
American Civilization. These majors provide for 
coordinated study of Latin American and North 
American (United States) social, cultural, and insti- 
tutional life, past and present. The new programs 
are not primarily vocational; they provide an oppor- 
tunity for a broad liberal education with a regional 
focus. 

Students enrolled in the Latin American major 
must fulfill, like those in other majors, the general 
educational requirements of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The major proper consists of courses in 
anthropology, art, economics, geography, Hispanic 
languages and literatures, history, political science, 
and sociology. In the senior year, students are re- 
quired to take a two-semester course called Seminar 
in Latin American Civilization given by cooperating 
departments for the purpose of correlating the work 
of the above-mentioned courses. 

In the American Civilization program emphasis 
is on history and literature as central disciplines, 
supplemented by required courses in art, economics, 
geography, philosophy, and political science. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the student’s work involves 
general study of western culture in order that the 
American experience may be understood in terms of 
its sources and international relationships. Corre- 
lation of studies is aided by informal conferences 
with the adviser; by taking one of the three inter- 
departmental courses available to all Rutgers under- 
graduates in medieval, renaissance, or modern culture; 
and by a specially created senior seminar in American 
Civilization open only to majors. 
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Brooklyn College Students Rate Their Teachers * 


T LEAST one college faculty returned to classes 
this semester knowing what the students think 

of its members as teachers. This resulted from the 
general report on the survey of student evaluation of 
teaching conducted at Brooklyn College in 1947 by 
the department of sociology of Rutgers University. 


Procedure 


The survey, undertaken with faculty-council 
authorization, sought to explore an area regarded 
as perhaps the most neglected area in a generally 
neglected field, the quality of college teaching. 
The answers of over 90 percent, or 6,681, of the 
Brooklyn College day-session student body to a 
carefully pretested questionnaire were studied. 
Each student filled out a questionnaire on himself, 
giving such data as age, sex, marital and veteran 
status, major field of study, approximate general 
average in college, his attitude toward required and 
elective courses, and the like. 

From a list of 10 qualities important to good 
teaching he was asked to note the top three for 
teachers in the arts, pure science, and social sciences, 
respectively. ‘These were: (1) Organization of sub- 
ject matter; (2) speaking ability; (3) ability to ex- 
plain; (4) encouragement to thinking; (5) attitude 
toward students; (6) knowledge of subject; (7) atti- 
tude toward subject; (8) fairness in examinations; 
(9) tolerance of disagreement; (10) personality— 
instructor as a “human being.” ‘Then, depending 
on the initial letter of his family name, he was 
directed to rate the teachers he met first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth on his week’s program. In 
addition he was free to rate four other teachers of 
his choice with whom the student was currently en- 
rolled. A total of almost 34,000 individual rating 
sheets was submitted on the 384 faculty members. 


Student Conception of Good Teaching 


The qualities essential for effective instruction 
vary considerably in the student’s eyes, depending 
upon the type of course taught. The three qualities 
regarded as most important in the arts were, in order, 
knowledge of subject, encouragement of thought, and 
enthusiasm for the subject; in the sciences, ability to 


*This digest of the report was prepared by Jennings B. Sanders, 
specialist for history, Division of Higher Education. 
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explain, organization of subject matter, and knowledge 
of subject; and in the social sciences, encouragement 
of thought, organization of subject matter, and tol- 
erance toward disagreement. Thus knowledge of 
subject-matter, while placed first and third as desir- 
able attributes of the teacher in arts and in science, 
was not one of the first three, but was actually fourth, 
of the attributes thought to be most important in the 
social science teacher. 

The close agreement of students on their three 
outstanding requirements for the science teacher 
was striking, the percentage of agreement on each 
of them being, in order, 89, 78, and 70. The in- 
structional role of the science teacher is evidently 
most clearly visualized, or stereotyped, in student 
thinking. By contrast, of the three leading attributes 
of the arts teacher and of the social science teacher, 
only one in each category represented over 50 percent 
of student opinion. 

It may perhaps be a matter of some surprise that 
“‘sympathetic attitude,” “fairness on tests,” “‘pleas- 
ing personality,” and “‘speaking ability” were given 
such low ratings—a spread of 9-3 percent on the 
first, 10-7 percent on the second, 16-4 percent on the 
third, and 31-6 percent on the fourth. 

Students were also asked their preference in the 
matter of professorial expression of opinions and 
convictions in the classroom. Replies indicated 
that 80 percent preferred the instructor in arts and 
68 percent preferred the instructor in social science 
who expressed personal opinions, and that 61 percent 
preferred the instructor in science who expressed no 
personal opinions. 


The Actual Teacher 

The survey indicated that students wish their 
teachers to know their specialties well and that on 
this score expectations are more than met. Students 
also want their teachers to stimulate thought, and it 
is here, according to the students, that teachers fail 
most strikingly. Students like adequate explana- 
tions of subject matter and find the faculty, except 
teachers of science, approximating expectation. The 
student desire for organization of material is not 
disappointed by the faculty; and in enthusiasm for 
the subject, the teachers, especially social science 
teachers, exceed student expectations. Sympathetic 
professional attitudes and personal attractiveness 
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are thought by the students to be relatively unim- 
portant to good teaching, yet on the whole the 
faculty was rated higher in these attributes than in 
others felt to be more basic. Although students feel 
that “fairness in examinations” is not necessarily an 
important attribute of good teaching, the faculty 
was consistently rated low on this score. 

Youthfulness in an instructor seems to be asso- 
ciated with high student evaluation. For only one 
attribute is this situation reversed, and this is knowl- 
edge of subject. Here the older teachers, and par- 
ticularly the middle-aged group, surpassed the 
younger. In each other attribute the high value 
placed upon youth is shown very strongly even in 
such qualities as explanatory ability, organization 
of material, speaking ability, and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward students. 

Student estimates of scholarship are clearly re- 
flected in academic rank. Eighty-five percent of 
the full professors were rated above the median in 
knowledge of the subject. In other qualities, how- 
ever, teachers of lower rank were judged superior. 
In enthusiasm toward the subject, in attitude toward 
students, in tolerance of disagreement, and in per- 
sonal attractiveness, higher ratings tend to be asso- 
ciated with lower academic rank. In organization 
of subject matter and in encouragement to thinking, 
assistant professors vie with full professors, while 
associate professors and instructors stand on a low 
par, with the scales tipping in favor of instructors. 


Student Variables 


In attempting to gain some insight into the factors 
influencing student judgment, the following variables 
were studied in their relationship to ratings given 
by the student: The student’s grades in the course, 
size of class, sex of the student, year in college, and 
whether the course was required or elective. Of 
these factors only that of grade in the course was of 
particular interest. On every attribute except one, 
students with low scholastic standing were more 
critical than the better scholars. Only in rating of 
“knowledge of subject” did all scholarship groups 
agree on the level of their instructor’s competence. 
The ratings showed that there was no justification 
for assuming that the small class (under 20) leads to 
more or less favorable impressions of the teacher; 
nor is there any basis for believing that a course 
taken as an elective or that sex or college class has 
any influence upon the ratings given instructors. 

The uniformity in attitude between different 
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student groupings is most outstanding for courses in 
sciences. All measured variables fail to modify the 
ideal traits demanded most frequently and even fail] 
to change the rank order of importance assigned 
these traits. In the social sciences, although all 
scholarship levels find encouragement to thought a 
top virtue, a larger proportion of the superior stu- 
dents than of inferior ones named this trait. Inferior 
scholars felt, much more frequently than superior, 
that fairness on tests was of outstanding importance. 
Similarly, low scholarship is associated with greater 
value placed upon “explanatory ability.” 

Certain of the variables show more difference in 
student attitude regarding instruction in arts courses, 
but even here the over-all agreement is high. Among 
underclassmen, students inactive in extracurricular 
activities and those of low scholarship, there is a 
tendency to place “explanation” above “enthusiasm” 
in the hierarchy of academic virtues. The only other 
student variable showing a consistent effect upon 
ideal instructional traits regardless of course type 
was that of age. Older students more frequently 
placed a high valuation upon organization of mate- 
rials than did the younger. In social sciences and 
arts, underclassmen more frequently than juniors 
and seniors desire “speaking ability.” Upperclass- 
men are more concerned with encouragement to 
thinking and enthusiasm in both social sciences and 
arts. For instruction in these two areas men place 
more value upon explanation than do women, who 
frequently cite enthusiasm as an important trait. 

Aside from these variables that appear to influence 
student attitude toward instruction regardless of 
the field in which the course appears, other factors 
appear to influence judgment upon specific course 
areas. For physical science courses alone, men more 
frequently than women stress the importance of 
encouragement to thought; youthful students desire 
“explanation” and “fairness” more often than the 
older. And significantly enough, students enrolled 
in science and preengineering curricula more fre- 
quently stress the importance of encouragement to 
thought than do other students evaluating the same 
area. Preengineering students, along with home 
economics majors, also tend to stress the value of 
organization in science courses. 


Faculty Reaction 


The Rutgers researchers state that “a collection 
of student ratings of instructors has no claim to 
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validity as an over-all measure of teaching quality. 
Nor is the student conception of ‘ideal’ teaching 
presented as anything but a yardstick with which to 
measure student satisfaction with reality as he 
finds it.”” Nevertheless, some faculty members had 
to be reassured that no duplicates had been made 
of their ratings—either for the president, the deans, 
or the department chairmen. About 280 of the 384 
staff members who had received ratings attended 
departmental meetings where the survey was dis- 
cussed. Of those present, about 200 expressed a 
favorable opinion, although only about 60 accepted 
the judgment of the students as valid. Some 150 
considered the student rating of themselves as help- 
ful, while 80 said the ratings were of no help at all. 
The president thought that the survey served its 
purpose because of the professional discussion it 
provoked on the campus and that some of the 
specific conclusions deserve further attention. 
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Government Publications 


How to obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Postgraduate Education in High Schools, 1947-48, 
by Homer Kempfer. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 11 p. (Pamphlet No. 
106). 10 cents. 


Offers information derived from a study made to determine the 
present status of postgraduate education with reference to 
administrative provisions, curricula and extracurricula provisions, 
and characteristics of the postgraduate high school student body. 


Significant Dates in the Early History of Institutions 
jor the Higher Education of Women in the United 
States, by Elizabeth N. Layton. Higher Education 
Division. Circular No. 244, October 1948. 12 p. 
(proc.). Free. 


Provides data on the early history and development of 4-year 
liberal arts colleges for women in the United States. 
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Teacher Education for the Improvement of School 
Health Programs, by Frank S. Stafford and H. F, 
Kilander. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948. 38 p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 16). 15 
cents. 


A summary report of two demonstration workshops and sug- 
gested standards for the professional health education of teachers, 
Deals with: Health Needs, Program, and Personnel, for Colleges 
and Universities; Preservice Education Needed by all Teachers; 
Training of the Special Teacher in Health; and In-Service Prep- 
aration in Health Education—A Responsibility of the College. 


Non-Government Publications 


Report of the Conference on Administration of the 


- Church-Related School held at Green Lake, Wis., 


June 24-29, 1948. New York (152 Madison Avenue) 
16, N. Y., Board of Education and Publication of the 


Northern Baptist Convention, Department of 
Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries. 1948. 267 p. 
$2. (paper). 


Collection of resource materials for workshops and reports to 
Conference on: Educational Administration; College Business 
Management; College Public Relations. Discussions by members 
of the Conference on Long-Term Educational Program; Currie. 4 
ulum and Instruction; Administration of Personnel and Over-all 
Administrative Organization. 
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